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and regulator with that of State father to its wards. The pur- 
pose of the child's court is to give separate, personal and 
adapted treatment to each offender, with a view to preventing 
delinquency from hardening into criminal life." 

It should be added that Judge Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court, who writes the Introduction to the present vol- 
ume, is himself probably the leading example upon the bench 
to-day of success in what might be called the legal-reformative 
method of dealing with youthful delinquents. 

To sum up this brief and necessarily inadequate survey; we 
must say that despite the presence of some of the ear-marks of 
a Ph.D. thesis, we have found this a very readable book. 
Certainly it deals with matters of grave concern to all good 
citizens. We agree with Judge Lindsey that it is to be heartily 
commended to parents, teachers and pastors, as well as to those 
who are brought into official contact with juvenile crime or mis- 
demeanor ; for it is the former classes of persons after all — 
rather than the courts — who deal most with juvenile delin- 
quents. W. S. B. 

The Tragedy of Man. By Imre Madrach. Translated by William N. 
Loew. New York : The Arcadia Press. 

One of the many poems produced as a result of Goethe's 
Faust is this extraordinary Hungarian Drama. In fifteen 
scenes it undertakes to present, in abridgement, the entire his- 
tory of civilized man, imagining that Adam is made to dream 
himself as a personality appearing at the crucial moment of each 
period, and meeting Eve in some corresponding incarnation. 
From the blessed sloth of Eden to the hideous slaveries of 
Egypt, from the futile intellectuality of the Athenian Democ- 
racy to the sensual imperialism of Rome, on through the 
Middle Age and the Renaissance, the French Revolution, 
modern competitive civilization, through the achieved social- 
istic ideal to the last glimmerings of human life on the dying 
planet, we are carried forward with a Byronic swiftness to the 
final evaluation of human life. 

It is in no continuous scheme or wider race-vision that man 
shall take comfort. The task set by each day, fulfilled courage- 
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ously and sweetly, shall make man's history in its entirety prec- 
ious, because each sequent part thereof has had its unique if 
unrelated worth to specific individuals and social groups. Not 
to know but to believe, not to achieve but to strive, these are 
the watchwords which the Lord, summarizing the else dis- 
appointing story of the race, endeavors to inculcate. 

Unluckily, the translator knows but little English. It is 
veritable agony to endure his unidiomatic diction and construc- 
tion. As for his notions of English blank verse, they are the 
crudest possible. The last paragraph, however, of his preface 
speaks for itself and makes further comment unnecessary: 

"All I know is, that if my ability as a translator of Hunga- 
rian into English would be in equal ratio with the love and 
the devotion with which I made the translation, I'd fear no 
criticism however severe and exacting. I assure the gentle 
reader I have done my work "con amore." 

Two Dramatizations from Vergil. Arranged and translated into 
English verse by Frank Justus Miller. The University of Chicago 
Press. 

Students of drama are already indebted to Professor Miller 
for his painstaking and well-edited translation of Seneca's 
Plays. The purpose of this effort to dramatize two episodes of 
the /Eneid — Dido, namely and The Fall of Troy — is a wholly 
worthy one; and when considered from the point of view set 
forth in the preface — that is as a pedagogical expedient and not 
as literature, it deserves its meed of praise. 

Unfortunately we cannot agree with Professor Miller's funda- 
mental assumption that "the Epic is a drama on gigantic 
scale." Those parts of the story which would be likely to 
prove most effective in epic song would fail to impress us 
when dramatically presented, and the scenes a faire from the 
dramatists' point of view will be indicated merely, or taken for 
granted by the epic poet. From this it results naturally 
enough that Professor Miller's two little dramas are static 
beyond anything that Maeterlinck ventured upon; are mere 
"talk" and "back talk" without a vital raison d'etre in the 
issuance thence of real action. The use besides of the iambic 



